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carmen avena, by reading carmen modulatus avena, and to strike modulabilis out 

of the lexica. We have noted it in Scholia Bernensia (Hagen, p. 793), Ed. VI, 

Introduction, "kaec ecloga modulabilis est" and further search will very likely 

discover it elsewhere. 

Buecheler brings a grist of new words in the " Miscellen," pp. 102-14, 

supported with his usual ingenuity, and restores beyond appeal mordicibus to 

Aul. 234, telinum to Cure. 100, and insegesti to True. 314. Studemund furnishes 

some interesting notes on Aestumo, Exobsecro, Ungulaster Lectina. The rest of 

the number is chiefly occupied with book notices. We bespeak for this new 

undertaking the heartiest encouragement on the part of American scholars. 

Surely if there is any work which progressive Latinists cannot do without, it is 

this. 

M. Warren. 

A Complete Concordance to the Comedies and Fragments of Aristophanes. 
By Henry Dunbar, M. D., Edinburgh. Oxford, At the Clarendon Press, 
1883. 

There is a pathetic interest attending this book. We learn from an intro- 
ductory note by Prof. Geddes, of Aberdeen, that the compiler, Dr. Dunbar, 
died soon after having written the preface, having, it may be presumed, seen 
the work through the press. Though this review may be in some respects 
unfavorable, it would be as unjust as foolish not to recognize gratefully the 
immense amount of labor which must have been bestowed upon it, and the 
extent to which it must facilitate the work of all persons who may hereafter 
occupy themselves with the language of Aristophanes. As it is not an index, 
but a concordance, in which the words used by the poet are not merely referred 
to, but quoted with their setting, the compilation of it must have necessitated 
the copying out of every line in the plays and fragments as many times as the 
lines contain words other than personal pronouns, forms of the article, and the 
particles. These last it would have been well to include, at least to a con- 
siderable extent ; yet to none of them, with the single exception, it is believed, 
of ewe, has Dr. Dunbar given more than a line or two, contenting himself with 
grouping all the remaining instances of their occurrence under a comprehen- 
sive " n. t. I." In this respect alone is the present work less useful than the 
Index of Caravella, which professes to give, and, so far as has been observed, 
actually gives a reference to each separate occurrence of every single word. 
For pi) Dr. Dunbar quotes two lines only, while Caravella refers to about 550 
instances of an and nearly 100 of p). To have treated all the particles with 
absolute completeness would no doubt have materially increased the size of 
the book ; but some kind of judicious compromise might have been made, and 
space might have been gained by compression in other directions ; for instance, 
by reducing the number of lines quoted as containing fia Aia or vf/ Ala, which 
fill nearly three pages. 

Prof. Geddes predicts that this is a book " which will not be superseded for 
two hundred years." It is not unlikely that his vaticination will prove correct. 
But if so much labor was to be expended on a work of this kind, it was in the 
highest degree desirable that the plan on which it was to be executed should 
be the result of mature consideration ; and Prof. Geddes, when he suggested 
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to Dr. Dunbar the compilation of a concordance to Aristophanes, would have 
done well to point out to him that a concordance would be more valuable than 
an index, exactly in so far as it might furnish students with the means of getting 
at once some insight into the meaning and usage of a word, by quoting it along 
with so much of its environment as would indicate its sense and grammatical 
relations. Dr. Dunbar has imposed upon himself a purely mechanical rule of 
citation. He quotes the whole of a line in which a word occurs, neither more 
nor less; and this rule leads, in the case of a writer like Aristophanes, to 
numberless citations which are as grotesque in appearance as they are useless 
for purposes of interpretation or syntactical appreciation. When one finds, for 
example, " 0appr/<jac, T. 623 ; tigtz, fl. ley' uc d-," it may not perhaps be hard to 
divine that the syllable 3il- must occur in the preceding line; but what does 
d- suggest as to the following line ? Under Mavyc we find: "A. 1212, poi;c. M. 
<F." Who shall say of what word povc forms a part ? or how is the quotation 
more helpful than if it told us simply that Maw/c occurs in the given line ? 
Under ko.iYwkovq we have : " 2. 321 : fiav i/tfav ettI rove ic." Who would guess 
that p.av here is not the interrogative particle, but the last syllable of vpavf 
Countless instances might be adduced of the unhappy results of rigid adherence 
to this purely mechanical rule. Analogous infelicities are due to the determi- 
nation that every word shall find its place in the vocabulary exactly as it 
occurs in its line, no regard being paid to the accidental modifications it may 
have undergone in consequence of the influence of its immediate neighbors. 
If one should desire to ascertain what forms of the verb eicirivw were employed 
by Aristophanes, the information could not be gained from this concordance, 
unless one should happen to think that mi might be combined with it, and so 
look for naKTriofiai. Similarly, to learn the forms of ftovAcbu which occur we 
must not miss d3ovAevaafisv on the first page ; for the usage of enicAqoia we must 
not fail to find three instances of its occurrence under 7/KicA?jcia and nine more 
under rymOiriaia. A verb like epxojuu must probably, when once the system 
of the ordinary lexicons is abandoned, involve more or less trouble ; but one 
would not expect to find one of its forms between Ar/fofiat and Atav; and yet 
it stands there in the shape of 'Woi. We find one of the forms of ayaBdg under 
rvxayadfj, and another under ayaBi. To learn completely the Aristophanic 
employment of ippuv we must find 'ppf/aed'; of eoOitt, we must look out 'alke. 
These instances, which might be added to indefinitely, will suffice to show to 
how great an extent the plan adopted by Dr. Dunbar, and so faithfully carried 
out, must interfere with the usefulness of his work. In the preface to his 
Concordance to the Odyssee he tells us, among other things, that " words of 
the same lettering, but of different meaning, are kept apart, as feof , a god, fedc, 
a goddess; iraWa, a son, valda, a daughter." In the present work he has not 
observed this rule, but has neglected it even in some cases where it would 
appear highly desirable that it should be adhered to. For instance, under 
■a-Aeiv there are eighteen citations, in thirteen of which the word is the compa- 
rative (irAeiov), and in five, which are mixed indiscriminately with the others, 
it is the infinitive of wXeu. The compiler appears also to have followed his copy 
(Dindorfs Oxford edition of 1835) with too scrupulous an exactness. We find, 
for example, on p. r25, " exev. A, 791, ml Kvva tiv' i," and that this is not merely 
a misprint is shown by the fact that under Kvva, on p. 179, the same mistake 
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occurs. On p. 239 we find between 7rap' and vapd " irap', E/c. 700, avrrjg iz. 
i/ioi" which was probably a misprint in Dindorf's text faithfully reproduced 
here. 

The faults discernible in this book are due to the exact carrying out of a 
plan originally unfortunate, and to the failure to exercise an independent 
judgment upon the text which was used as its basis. But the execution of the 
book itself is nearly, if not quite, perfect. Of the many references examined, 
not a single erroneous citation has been detected. A few words, indeed, are 
omitted ; but there can be no doubt that the phraseology of Aristophanes is 
made accessible to the student by this concordance to a degree which leaves 
very little to be desired. 

C. D. Morris. 



Bifrun's Uebersetzung des Neuen Testaments (Vorworte, Ev. Matthaei, Ev. 
Marci). Pp. vi, 199, small 8vo. Herausgegeben von Jakob Ulrich. 
Halle, Niemeyer, 1883. 

For several years past, some of the best Romance scholars have been zealously 
working to throw light upon the language and literature of the Rhaetian people. 
Extracts from the old sixteenth and seventeenth century literature, grammatical 
treatises, vocabularies and collections of folk lore have been published in rapid 
succession, but the student was not supplied with full working materials 
covering the whole history of this set of Romance dialects, until the publication, 
in 1882, of Dr. Ulrich's Rhaetoromanische Chrestomathie in two octavo 
volumes, with glossary and notes (Niemeyer). Prof. Boehmer, of Strassburg, 
the leader in these studies in Europe, has given us, in the Romanische Studien, 
many rare and valuable works from his rich library of Rhaetian texts, but they 
could not be drawn upon to show the connected and peculiar growth of the 
entire body of Rhaetoromance literature. In the philology of the language, 
on the other hand, Ascoli's celebrated treatise, Studii Ladini, could not be 
used with solid profit by the student without having at his command some of 
the sources from which the materials were taken for the author's exhaustive 
treatment of the phonetic system. It is to supply both of these serious needs 
that the editor of the Bifrun translation has begun the publication of a series 
of original works, in five volumes, under the general title Rhaetoromanische 
Texte, the second volume of which now lies before us and represents the 
Upper Engadine dialect. The first number of this important collection 
contains the chief literary monuments of the Nidwald dialect; the third will 
reproduce Chiampel's Psalter (1562) in the Lower Engadine idiom, while the 
fourth will give us Stephan Gabriel's well-known Ver Sulaz (161 2) in the 
Obwald language. In the fifth volume we are to have a grammar based upon 
the foregoing texts, a glossary for the whole, and a special treatment, for the 
first time, of the science of word-building for all Rhaetian dialects. 

The oldest printed work, but one, in Rhaetian, is this translation by Bifrun, 
in 1560, of the New Testament into the Ober-Engadine idiom, with the 
title " L'g Nuof Sainc Testament da nos Signer IESV CHRISTI. Prais 
our delg Latin & our d'oters launguax & huossa da noef mis in Arumaunsch, trSs 
lachiam Bifrun d'Agnedina. Sschquischo (Poschiavo) ilg an 1560." We have 



